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in thinking that Burke is still less likely to do it than
almost any other man.

'Sheridan was certainly observed to redden and
change colour whilst Burke was speaking, which does
give one some reason to imagine that he did take some
expressions to himself. I know Burke's private opinion
is that Sheridan had designed to have made some
popular speech in favour of the French devolution,
and was therefore mortified and chagrined at being pre-
vented by the principles which Burke threw out.
When Sheridan's great eagerness and zeal for popu-
larity is considered, this undoubtedly does not seem an
improbable conjecture. I plainly perceive, by all the
conversations I have had with Burke, that this affair
must remain where it is. He says that he has no
animosity against Sheridan, but that it is impossible
their former friendship can be restored, even if a
reconciliation were to take place. He has no objec-
tion to meeting Sheridan, and they have since dined
together both at the Prince's and at the Duke of
Portland's, but I believe they had no conversation of
any sort. It would certainly be extremely desirable
that the breach should be entirely made up; but if? on
any future discussion of these principles in Parliament,
it should appear to the public that the wornd had only
admitted of a temporary cure, and was likely to break
out with fresh violence, the consequences would be then
more essentially injurious to the party than if the
business is permitted to continue in its present state.
I have now related to you all I know, and I believe all
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